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any of Its essential quality ; and to some it may
appear to gain by being related to such mental
torment as is revealed in a fragment of the com-
poser's diary which was published by a Polish
university professor in 1871. This fragment is the
result of something like delirium.    In the ex-
trenjity of his anguish, Chopin gives reign to
imagination and sees the burning of Warsaw, his
friends killed or imprisoned, his parents starving,
his sisters -violated by the brutal invaders, his
sister Enulja's grave obliterated.   He hears the
clocks in the Stuttgart towers strike the hours of
the night, and each is a stroke of death. That he
should have been born into such a world of
hatred as this ! He is loath to let the nightmare go.
He hugs it to himself until, out of self-pity, tears
begin to flow.   "There are no words for my
misery/5 he ends. " How can I bear this pain ? M
If, indeed, the diary itself is authentic - and no
Polish biographer, it seems, has ever questioned
it - then it is not fanciful to suppose that, having
set down those last words, Chopin instinctively
went to the piano and in the exhilaration of im-
provised music, lost the sense of pain.   In the
creative artist, the patriot, with his wild, aimless
aspirations, was submerged.    At this we need
not be surprised, for the patriot was often strangely
self-contradictory.    Patriotism did not provoke
him to cast away a diamond ring which had been
given him by the Tzar ; on the contrary, it was
one of his most treasured possessions.   Nor did
the capture of Warsaw urge him to refuse favours